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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the informationof those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page 22. 

The following pamphlet, not in the regular 
series, has been printed in German, and may be 
had on application: ‘‘ Deutschland und Gross- 
britannien; eine Studie iiber Nationale Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten’’; a translation of an address before 
Oxford University by Lord Haldane, British 
Secretary of State for War. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY 
INTRODUCTION 


No publicist is better known than Dr. Lammasch in connection with 
the recent progress of arbitration; no member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration created by the Hague Conferences has had greater experience 
than he in the actual adjustment of international controversies which 
have been submitted to the Permanent Court; and no European publicist 
has a deeper knowledge of the history of arbitration, the progress made 
and the progress possible through the negotiation of treaties of arbitration. 

Dr. Heinrich Lammasch, author of the present article on the pending 
treaty of arbitration between Great Britain and the United States, has been 
professor of international and criminal law at the University of Vienna 
since 1889; he was technical delegate of Austria-Hungary at the First and 
Second Hague Conferences, held respectively in 1899 and 1907, in which 
capacity he took special interest in the creation of the so-called Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, in questions pertaining to the negotiation of general 
treaties of arbitration, and in the necessity of creating a truly permanent 
court of arbitration as proposed by the American delegation to the Second 
Conference. 

Dr. Lammasch has had the good fortune to sit in the Court which he 
helped to create, both as arbiter and president. In the controversy 
between Germany, Great Britain and Italy against Venezuela regarding 
preferential treatment in the payment of their claims, Dr. Lammasch was 
a member of the special tribunal which decided the question in 1904; in 
the controversy between France and Great Britain, concerning the Mascat 
Dhows, Dr. Lammasch was president of the special tribunal ; in the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration of 1910, Dr. Lammasch was president 
of the special tribunal ; and in the still more recent controversy between 
the United States and Venezuela, concerning thc Orinoco Steamship Com- 
pany, decided in October, 1910, Dr. Lammasch was likewise president of 
the special tribunal. 

It is therefore a source of inspiration to the advocates of arbitration 
that a man of Dr. Lammasch’s theoretical and practical training and 
experience should approve the proposed treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States, and that he has written this article for the ‘‘Oester- 
reichische Rundschau” (October 2, 1911) explaining, within the compass 
of a few pages, the interest which the United States and Great Britain have 
taken in arbitration and the influence which the former country has exer- 
cised both in the matter of arbitration and in the peace movement itself. 

Dr. Lammasch carefully and properly avoids discussion of the differ- 
ences of opinion which have arisen in the matter of the ratification of the 
treaty, contenting himself with expressing the hope that these differences 
may be composed, It is not too much to say that the hope of Dr. 
Lammasch is the hope of the friends of arbitration and the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, not only in the United States but in 
Europe as well; for the failure to secure adequate treaties of arbitration 
will not merely disappoint believers in the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes but will retard the movement in their favor which has 
made such enormous strides since the first modern treaty of arbitration 
was concluded in 1894 between Great Britain and the United States, 











The idea of International Arbitration as a means of 
settling differences between states and of averting 
wars is rooted deeper in the social conscience of 
Englishmen and Americans than in other nations. 
And that, doubtless, because in England and America 
it is not only the product of utilitarian considerations 
but the postulate of religious convictions. Only a 
few weeks ago Carnegie declared that, ruinous as may 
be the costs of a war, they are ‘‘ nothing in compari- 
son to its iniquity.” The widespread ‘Society of 
Friends” or Quakers, especially, have not wearied for 
more than a century in their efforts against war and 
in behalf of conciliation, but indeed all other religious 
bodies in England, Scotland, the United States, and 
Canada participate with the fullest zeal in the agitation 
for International Arbitration,—and with them natur- 
ally (as is peculiarly interesting to us Austrians) the 
Catholic Church. Just as in England Cardinal 
Vaughan took a particularly ardent stand beside Glad- 
stone and Roseberry in favor of arbitrating the con- 
troversy with the United States in the Venezuela crisis 
of 1895-6, so in America it was again Cardinal 
Gibbons who repeatedly urged the conciliation of 
international disagreements, most notably on the 
occasion of the meeting of the National Arbitration 
Committee at Washington in 1894. In 1815 and 1816 
the first Peace Societies were founded in New York 
and London and opened a tireless propaganda for 
Arbitration, which, to be sure, not infrequently 
degenerated into utopian extravagance. It was an 
Englishman, Mr. Cremer, who promulgated the con- 
stitution of the Interparliamentary Union for Arbitra- 
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tion,* his initiative being, as we know, followed by 
our countryman, Robert von Walterskirchen. England 
and America lead, moreover, in the practise of 
Arbitration. Both states have settled a far greater 
number of controversies by this method than any 
other power. Of the 177 cases of Arbitration in the 
19th century England and America share 126. With 
a single exception, they have brought to a conciliatory 
conclusion the many differences arising between them- 
selves. Only a few years after the conclusion of the 
American War of Independence, as early as 1794, the 
convention known as Jay’s Treaty marked the begin- _ 
ning of the modern era of Arbitration. For, although 
Arbitration was not unknown in Ancient Greece and 
was frequently resorted to in the ‘‘dark” Middle 
Ages, this method of settling disputes between states 
had been almost forgotten after the demoralization 
which befell about the time of the Thirty Years’ War 
and the religious conflicts in England and France. 
Jay’s Treaty established three courts of arbitration, — 
the first to fix the boundaries between Canada and 
the United States, the second to compensate the 
British subjects who had remained loyal, and the third 
to indemnify American shipping interests. After the 
War of 1812 four courts of arbitration were instituted 
to adjust the Canadian boundaries. The Treaty of 
Guadelupe-Hidalgo (1848) ended the Mexican War, 
which is now characterized as unjust by American 
writers and which was occasioned only by the oligarchy 
of slave-holders; it set forth explicitly in Article 21 
an agreement to arbitrate future controversies between 
the states ‘‘in so far as this is not manifestly incom- 


* (Oesterreichische Rundschau [Austrian Review] XXIX., 1.) 
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patible with the nature of the difference and the 
circumstances of the case.’ 

The Treaty of Washington in 1871, like the Tres 
of 1794, averted the outbreak of a seemingly inevit- 
able war. The United States had formally demanded 
indemnification by Great Britain for the losses which 
had been inflicted on the commerce of the Union by 
Confederate privateers, fitted out in English ports 
during the CivilWar. America proposed a settlement 
by arbitration, which, however, Earl Russell declined 
in 1865, as inconsistent with ‘‘ the dignity of the British 
throne and the honor of the British people.” Only a 
few months later there set in a revolution of public 
opinion and feeling subsided. And so, in 1871, Lord 
Granville consented to arbitrate. To be sure, the 
award of a court in the Alabama question, obligating 
Great Britain to the payment of fifteen and a half 
million dollars, excited much ill-feeling in the United 
Kingdom. Nevertheless, the very next controversy 
which arose between the two countries, with respect to 
seal fishing in Behring Sea, was again arbitrated. In 
this case Great Britain’s understanding of the matter 
was sustained. The controversy between Venezuela 
and Great Britain over the boundaries of British 
Guiana, though only involving the United States indi- 
rectly, threatened, in 1895, to lead to war between the 
latter countries—since President Cleveland, appealing 
to the Monroe Doctrine, wished to prevent an expan- 
sion of British dominion upon the American continent. 
But in this case too both powers finally united upon a 
court of arbitration, which decided the question in 
1899. In the course of negotiations over the appoint- 
ment of this arbitration court at Paris, Secretary of 
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State Olney and the British Ambassador, Sir Julian 
(later Lord) Pauncefote, went so far as to agree upon 
the conclusion of an all-inclusive arbitration treaty. 
In many respects this forms a model for the treaty of 
August 3d of this year. This proposal would be the 
realization of resolutions which had been passed 
repeatedly by the legislative bodies of both countries, 
and in regard to which Gladstone had expressed him- 
self in 1849 as severely opposed, in 1873 as cautiously 
reticent, and in 1893 as decidedly in accord. 

The Olney-Pauncefote Treaty divided all contro- 
versies between the two powers into three categories. 
In the first fell all money claims up to $500,000 in 
amount. An arbitration board of three members— 
two representative judges and a neutral umpire—was 
to pass definitely upon these cases by majority vote. 
The second class constituted claims above $500,000, 
and all grievances between the states not of a terri- 
torial nature. A board of three was to pass upon this 
class too, although its findings, unless unanimous, 
would be provisional and subject to final revision by 
a court of five arbitrators. In the third category be- 
longed all mooted questions of territorial nature. Such 
were to be referred to an arbitration board composed 
of six members, chosen from the highest judicial 
officers in each country. The decision of this board 
was to be definitive only when at least five members 
had approved it—that is, not until two of the arbitra- 
tors chosen by one side had joined with the three of 
the opposition. If only one arbitrator of either side 
should agree with the three of the other, or if only two 
of each side should unite, either nation would have the 
right within three months to declare the decision at 
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fault and to set it aside. Nevertheless, even in case 
the verdict should be so invalidated or in case a 
decision should not be reached by so much as a bare 
majority, both nations would still be bound not to 
undertake any hostile steps against each other—any 
reprisals, or tariff-war, or the like—before the inter- 
mediation of one or more friendly powers had been 
sought. Moreover, should a court sitting in a contro- 
versy that did not concern territorial questions, nor 
the claims of private individuals (and voting by simple 
majority merely), find, upon the motion of either side, 
that the case at issue involved a fundamental question 
in international law of great and general importance, 
then an additional court of six national arbitrators 
(with the above-cited restrictions upon its verdict) 
would be convoked. 

These provisions, then, would bring it about that a 
decision in particularly important questions should 
become effective only when it was so obvious that 
even some of the representatives of the less favored 
power would approve it. Otherwise, arbitrators were 
to be appointed to arrange a compromise reasonably 
satisfactory to both parties. In case, however, that 
neither decision nor compromise could be reached, 
both nations pledged themselves not to rush to arms 
nor to undertake any hostile actions against each 
other immediately. Both sides were to be given time 
to reflect and to cool their passion. It was hoped 
that deliberation would move them to mutual conces- 
sions. In questions of right, justice would almost 
never be wholly upon one side. In questions of 
expediency a compromise could be usually reached 
that would be preferable to the enormous sacrifices of 
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a modern war. This interval, to be sure, could also 
be used for armament. But the direct preparations 
for war would be so excessively costly and so disturb- 
ing and ruinous to general trade that neither side 
would be readily expected to carry them through to 
the end. The foretaste of war would be so bitter, it 
was hoped, as to discourage actual warfare. Unfortu- 
nately, the Olney—Pauncefote Treaty was not ratified 
by the American Senate—it would seem really for 
reasons of party policy. At the final ballot three votes 
were lacking of the necessary two-thirds majority. 

In spite of the rejection of the treaty by the Senate, 
the dispute over the boundaries of Alaska, which had 
suddenly become significant on account of the gold 
fields of the Klondike, was adjusted shortly afterward 
by a court of arbitration, similar in constitution to 
that which the Olney—Pauncefote Treaty had in view 
for territorial controversies. The court in the 
Alaskan matter consisted of three American and three 
British members, without neutral umpire. It decided 
by a vote of four to two—the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Alverstone, siding with the three 
American judges—upon boundaries in the main favor- 
able to the United States. 

In the year 1908 an Arbitration Treaty was at last 
concluded between Great Britain and the United 
States. It was limited, however, to controversies 
which were legal in kind or which might arise in the 
interpretation and application of agreements, and 
touched neither the vital interests and the,sovereignty 
nor the honor of either nation. On the basis of 
this treaty, differences of almost a century’s standing 
between the two powers over the extent of the fishing 
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rights belonging to American citizens on the coast.of 
Canada and Newfoundland were settled last year. The 
fact that the decision of the Board of Arbitration, in 
which sat a Canadian and an American, was unanimous 
and satisfactory to both sides, stimulated in both 
countries the notion of a general, all-inclusive Arbitra- 
tion Treaty. On both sides of the ocean voices of 
highest civil and ecclesiastical officers, of private and 
public assemblies, grew more and more numerous in 
demanding the conclusion of such a treaty. The 
leaders of both great parliamentary parties in Eng- 
land declared themselves fully in sympathy with the 
initiative taken by President Taft and his Secretary of 
State, Knox. In a time of violent factional strife, 
Asquith and Balfour were just as much one on the 
Peace Question as were the Republicans and Demo- 
crats in America. Indeed, it seemed as if the centen- 
nial of the condition of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States in 1914 could not be ushered in 
more fitly than by the conclusion of such a treaty. 
The great excellence of the treaty which was ar- 
ranged on August 3d of this year, between Secretary 
of State Knox and the British Ambassador, James 
Bryce, is that it does not luxuriate in utopian schemes 
but rather rests upon the hard ground of reality. 
Here, too, the master-hand reveals itself in restraint. 
In contradistinction to n_any all-inclusive arbitration 
treaties of the South American Republics, which are 
hardly concluded ere they are broken, this treaty 
does not explicitly deny the theoretical possibility of 
war between the two countries, but rather does every- 
thing to prevent this possibility from becoming 
actuality. One recognizes in this that James Bryce, 
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who is one of the greatest scholars of juristic history 
and one of the most important political philosophers 
of the present time, has had a hand in its drafting. 

The Preamble of the Treaty sets forth that both 
powers are actuated by a wish to maintain permanently 
the peace which has happily existed between them 
since the Treaty of Ghent in 1814, and which has 
never been interrupted by an appeal to arms; that this 
peaceful status has been strengthened of late by a 
series of conventions, whereby controversies between 
them have been disposed of by agreement or arbitra- 
tion; that they are resolved that future differences, 
too, shall not lead to hostilities or interrupt their 
friendly relations; wherefore they have considered a 
peaceful method of solving all questions which cannot 
be settled by diplomatic means. 

According to Article I, all future differences of an 
international character between the two powers, which 
cannot be settled by diplomacy and which are capable 
by nature of a judicial disposition in accord with the 
principles of Law or Equity,—shall be referred to the 
Hague Peace Court. In case of a difference of opinion 
upon the question whether the controversy. in point is 
by nature capable of such settlement, a Commission 
shall decide, being constituted of three regular mem- 
bers designated by each nation (and sitting without a 
neutral umpire). If at least five members of this 
Joint Commission declare the question is capable of 
arbitration, both powers are pledged to settle it 
thus. At this point we can see already a revival 
of the basic idea of the Treaty of 1897, which 
had been taken up subsequently by Sir Thomas 
Barclay in England and by the former Secretary 
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of State Foster in America. It is even more patent in 
the next provision. Upon the demand of a part of such 
a joint high commission, even controversies which are 
not capable of arbitration according to Article I must, 
nevertheless, be subjected to an impartial and conscien- 
tious'inquiry. Insucha case the commission would act 
after the analogy of the Commissions Internationales 
d’Enquéte, which, instituted by the first Hague Con- 
ference, have so auspiciously proved their worth in the 
Huller case, their functions being to bring to light the 
underlying causes of the controversy in so far as the 
examination of sworn testimony can do so, to define the 
points at issue, and in its report to make recommenda- 
tions which seem favorable to the settlement of the 
disagreement. It is emphasized expressly that the 
finding of the Commission has not the meaning of an 
arbitration or other decision either in questions of fact 
or of principle. It shall be effective only through its 
moral influence, through the prestige of the commis- 
sion rendering it. Just for this reason the choice of 
the personnel is of the highest importance. Let the 
selection proceed with the same circumspection which 
marked, for example, the case of the North Atlantic 
Fisheries. The arbitrators belonging to the contro- 
versial states—on the one hand Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
the Chief Justice of Canada, and on the other Justice 
Gray, of the American Circuit Court—regarded each 
other as judges rather than as the representatives of 
parties, and they showed this in their decision. If 
this careful selection of arbitrators continue, there can 
be no doubt as to the outcome 

As is known, the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
the United States Senate has proposed a series of 
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amendments and has thereby endangered the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, for reasons which it is difficult to 
explain to those uninitiated in the relations of legis- 
lative bodies in America. Suffice it that for two 
decades Presidents Garfield, Arthur, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, and Taft and their Secretaries of State,—among 
whom Root is especially prominent as one of the most 
active champions of arbitration,—on the whole, have 
been far better disposed to Arbitration than has the 
Senate. Considering that the Conciliation Movement 
has gained mightily in depth and breadth in recent 
years, we may hope that it will be successful in over- 
coming these obstacles. The legal department of the 
Carnegie Foundation, under the sterling leadership of 
Professor James Brown Scott, will find here a profit- 
able field for its activity. 
HEINRICH LAMMASCH 
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FORCES MAKING FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION AND PEACE 


At the entrance to the bridge leading from the little 
German town of Klein Basle over the Rhine to the 
Swiss city of Basle, there is, or was, until recently, a 
bronze statue, so grotesquely arranged that upon the 
stroke of the hour, it made a contemptuous grimace 
toward the larger place, thus expressing the distrust, 
contempt and hatred felt by the inhabitants of Klein 
Basle toward those of Basle. 

The illustration is typical of the feeling in the 
beginning of the people of different neighborhoods 
toward each other. Those separated by a river were 
enemies. The people beyond the mountains were 
debased and perverted characters. The villagers 
across the lake had no saving virtues. Those over 
the desert or the other side of arms of the sea were 
scarcely of the same race. If one travelled a few 
miles he was among pagans and heathens. If he jour- 
neyed among men of a different color he became a 
foreign devil. If men were powerful enough, they 
enslaved first those of their own race but of another 
neighborhood, and with rising civilization those who 
were merely of a different color. In either instance, 
they degraded their fellows and denied tothem human 
or divine attributes. 

But despite all our narrowness and littleness, there 
came to grow a sense of truth, opposing all our preju- 
dices which themselves arose out of our predilection for 
the things to which we were accustomed, and made our 
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education itself an inheritance from our ancestors’ 
surroundings. We appreciated, dimly and imperfectly 
at first, then more clearly, that after all, in the 
measuring of human qualities, notwithstanding our 
natural preferences for our own, the characteristics 
which distinguished our neighborhood or nation or 
people might be balanced by those which a different 
environment or experience might have developed in 
others. 

The education or qualities which under certain con- 
ditions have brought to us success in life, may, if we 
be suddenly transported, count for little or nothing 
under other suns. The Englishman, suddenly finding 
himself in a desert, may perish for the want of special 
training, while those whom he calls savages, but who 
are only differently educated, may there find susten- 
ance and comfort. The mental qualities which enable 
each individual white man, conducting himself self- 
ishly, taking little thought of his fellow, to live with 
satisfaction, find a substitute in the generosity of the 
man of the wilds, who knows little of individual 
ownership, but fully recognizes a natural obligation to 
his less fortunate fellows. The austerity of one race 
is perhaps offset by the courtesy of another. The 
matter-of-fact man or nation finds his or its counter- 
balancing quality in the imagination or art-sense of 
another. 

It turns out, on thoughtful examination and widen- 
ing experience, that no one nation is at all times 
sufficient unto itself. As this knowledge comes, not 
alone to one country, but to all, the need of living 
together amicably and the appreciation of the labors 
of our fellows placed by force of circumstances under 
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different surroundings grows stronger and stronger. 
We perceive that the words of Goldsmith, spoken of 
nations, have a broader meaning than he had in mind 
when he wrote: 

* * * if countries we compare 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 

Tho patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 

An equal portion dealt to all mankind. 


All things tend toward unity of feeling among 
nations. Every traveller who crosses the Atlantic, 
whether he start from the East or from the West, 
brings about a better understanding between nations. 
Every railroad train crossing a frontier, every ship 
plying over separating waters, every cable conveying 
news from foreign nations, every exchange of letters 
or business, every book of travel, every useful or 
agreeable article of foreign production, every sale of 
our own produce or manufacture to foreign lands, is 
a civilizing agent, containing in itself the germ of 
destruction of old national prejudices and hates. In 
our land the traditional stage Irishman, or German or 
Jew is disappearing. If we still laugh at the represen- 
tation of a foreigner in the theatre, it is not empty 
ribaldry, but only the amusement we may indulge in 
over the foibles of our best friends. Indeed, we may 
sympathize with the pathos of the position of the 
foreigner. 

We borrow from other nations, sometimes, it is 
true, the worst, but more often the best, in them. If 
England politically gives us Adam Smith and John 
Stuart Mill, we return our ideas of political machinery, 
and from an American author Lloyd-George finds 
inspiration for his most philosophical utterances. The 
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French Pasteur and the German Koch teach us truths 
beneficial to humanity, and the death of Tolstoy leaves 
a score of nations mourning. A better knowledge of 
Confucius and a sympathy with Chinese aspirations 
causes us to regard the individual Chinaman with a 
new forbearance. The death of the Chilian Ambassa- 
dor furnishes us an opportunity of placing an American 
war ship to a more friendly and therefore a saner use 
than was ever designed for it. 

There is a levelling process going on among nations 
—levelling in more senses than one. We borrow from 
each other, as shown, institution, literature and cus- 
toms, sometimes appropriately, sometimes, it is true, 
making misfits, with grotesque consequences. At all 
events, we grow more and more alike in externals, 
which, sooner or later, in greater or less degree, affect 
mental attitudes and attributes. In the end the 
railroad men of lines between New York and Wash- 
ington and Joppa and Jerusalem must resemble each 
other in their habits of mind and moral qualities more 
than did their great-grandfathers. The Parliamentar- 
ians of Turkey and the Congressmen of the United 
States have infinitely more in common than their fore- 
father sheiks or attendants upon New England town 
meetings a hundred years ago. The bonds of sym- 
pathy between them have become infinitely stronger 
and have multiplied. 

The world is training itself up for a newera. Saracen 
and Christian once took delight in mutual slaughter. 
Their old prejudices are breaking down. The situation 
between Basle and Klein Basle is today an anachron- 
ism. We look with pitying wonder or amused contempt 
upon the state of mind which made men separated by 
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a slight obstruction aatural enemies. Travel, educa- 
tion, the press, which daily summarizes the striking 
events of a whole world, make the whole world kin 
and compel a sympathy for, and forbid our indifference 
to or rejoicing over, the sufferings of any portion of 
mankind. 

Day by day and year by year this sympathy grows. 
Our business, using the world broadly, is no longer 
merely the business of our little neighborhood, our city, 
our state, our nation, It is the business of the whole 
world. We cannot calmly regard injustice to a China- 
man or Jew or Armenian or Spaniard or black man. 
We may not, without accusing consciences, as a nation 
commit injustice upon another nation. Our actions 
must measure up to the standard of justice required 
by all the civilized nations of the world. Smaller 
countries are safer than ever before, even tho in the 
neighborhood of immensely greater powers. 

The self-respect and the desire for the respect of 
others which prevent a stronger man from committing 
actions of physical oppression upon a weaker one is 
beginning to have its effect upon the dealings of a 
great nation with its smaller brothers. And this feel- 
ing grows, as I have indicated, out of the regard each 
has for the other, proceeding from the realization of the 
benefits each brings to the common service of human- 
ity. It is easier to be brutal to a slave or one unpro- 
tected by public opinion than to injure a co-worker 
who brings to our common store experiences or 
qualities mutually advantageous. With king-craft 
trembling, the foundations of aristocracy loosening on 
the one hand and the standard of living and intelli- 
gence of the humblest rising on the other, we are 
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pulling down and building up humanity to a common 
level, and making it generously alive to the interest 
of all, irrespective of race or nation. 

Only a superficial view justifies the idea that wars 
today, more than in days past, are prevented by con- 
siderations of their cost or destructiveness. The spirit 
of the gamester has been shown on a magnificent scale 
in war. Savage tribes in warfare put at issue their 
existence, tribal and individual. The wars of Rome 
meant to it or to its enemies ravages to which modern 
times offer no parallel. The thirty years’ war left 
Germany desolate and prostrate as no more modern 
war has left any considerable nation, or probably ever 
will. Ambition, today morally indefensible, brought 
many such a conflict to pass. 

Buckle was unable to find that human nature had 
materially changed in two thousand years. Fear of 
consequences will no more control the mad man or 
nation of today than it has done like men in ages past, 
but the things which make nations mad are disappear- 
ing. The democratization of the world is minimizing 
the effects of the private ambitions of the rulers. The 
democratization of the masses, their growing intelli- 
gence and intercourse, is making them regard other 
men simply as co-workers—friendly, not hostile rivals 
—in the fruitful vineyard of the world. If all this be 
true, the world is preparing itself for peace, and this 
we may believe despite the frantic and for the moment, 
successful, effects of designing and ambitious men to 
turn it into an armed camp. 

Our duty and our pleasure it is to make easy and 
natural the ways of peace. The custom of peacefully 
solving international disputes is growing faster than 
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the custom of war. War goes out of fashion—peace 
comes in. For stage purposes we keep up the pomp 
and panoply of war, just as in the theatre we often 
prefer knee breeches and shoe buckles and impossible 
peasants to the less picturesque realities of modern 
life. 

For the first three years of its existence no case was 
heard before the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. The United States and Mexico in 1902 
gave it its first vogue. Up to the present, nine cases 
involving money questions, territorial questions, ques- 
tions of interpretation of treaties and of ‘‘honor” 
have been heard and determined, and several others 
are on their way. During the same period in other 
manners a number of international disputes have been 
judicially arranged. The habit of making such settle- 
ments is being established; a habit year by year more 
difficult to lay aside. The true foundation of such 
custom we have endeavored to show lies, not in a 
change of human instincts, but in a change of attitude 
of men toward each other and the ignoring of bound- 
aries as barriers to the exercise and preservation of 
justice. As indicated, all this finds evidence in the 
growth of conciliatory measures and of judicial pro- 
ceedings. ‘The words of Pascal, of near three centu- 
ries ago, seem prophetic of present day conditions: 
‘When it is a matter of judging if we should make 
war and kill many men, condemn to death many 
Spaniards, one man alone is judge and he an inter- 
ested party. It should be an indifferent third.” 

Summing up the argument, we find that growing 
resort to conciliation is a result of modern conditions 
rather than a cause. Human nature is not changing, 
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but politeness and the underlying ground of polite- 
ness, sympathy and recognition of common needs, is 
growing more universal. Instead of fear of the conse- 
quences of war leading to peace, a better comprehen- 
sion of the equality of the individual is the real 
pacificator. A hesitancy to condemn men unheard to 
suffering and death—men whose rights are equal to 
our own—is the mainspring of modern action. That 
this feeling finds scant proclamation signifies little; 
that it exists, and is growing with unparalleled rapidity 
is the most important thing in civilization. Right-doing 
between nations becomes the practice, as contempt for 
the national wrong-doer becomes world-wide. 


JACKSON H. RALSTON 
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